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'■■ ■ :{ .. . '■'•■•INTRODUCTION':' ' . ■;, • 

y ■ V- . ' / ■••■ ' ,; v . ".■■;••: ' ■ ' ' ''^ ■ • 

The ch6ipe of >a college program;of study, is a made by all* students 

. at florae point in*t>irae. 'Spme* students decide while in high school, and others 
may be attending a post-seoondar/y' institution or college exploring the various 

^, option^ and opportunities available to tt^em before' making ^he decision. 

■ ■ • . ' • / , ' ; ■ . •■ ■ . , 

What factoi?s influence students to -enter an agricultural education 

\ ■, ■ * - ', ' ' ' • * 

cur^iculura? Are these factors different for^ agricultural education students 
when compared to students in other programs of study? When is the curriculum 
^ choice made by students? . Reynolds ( 1977) asked these questions of agricultural 
educatioh students at Illinois State University and the University of Illinois 
ari'a found that the most influential factors' for potential agricultural education 

^ • ■ • V /■ ■■ .,■ "■ , ■■ ■'■ ■!• 

majors were: the high school vocational agriculture instructor, vocatipnal 
agriculture experience, knowledge of teaching opportunities , iihd college courses 

taken. He also found a majority of agricultural education majors tend to make 

. ' ' t . y • ' 

their career choice after •'their aophomore. year of cbllege. This finding 

suggests that the college academic advisor, and instructors of introductory 

agricultural^ education courses may be important factors in students' decisions. 

" _ . ■ ■ , ■ i- , ■• 

■ • " y ■ ■■■ ■ ■ ^ . , - • ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ .■■ ' 

Statement.of the Problem 
• To accurately advise potential college/ students to help them choose 

' ■ ' ■ .' ■ • . ' ' ■ . ' r -"•*-' 

agricultural education as' their major, faculty and staff members find it ' 
rtecessary to seek put information related to planning and improying the 
curriculum. Faculty meml^rs can evaluate and update materials presented, 

.however a more complete evaluation of a curriculum includes input from other 

sources; specifically, vocational agriculture teachers, state siy)ervisorsy 
students presently in the curriculum i and graduates of the program. Former 
students, Of a program can give insight on a curriculum that faculty and staff 
' members m^ay be unable to provide.. A follow-up of curriculum graduates can be a 



valu&blo tool to help improve or ohange programs at any educational loyol. 

Wentling and Laweon (1975> in thelr^i book on evaluation indicate that vei^y 

important Mnformatlpn on the strengths and weaknesses of a program ^oan ibe 

garnered from former stujdents,fwh6 they believe are in the best position to 

Judge these 6haraoteril3tics» Also former students are capable of evaluating 

their preparation artd are willing to suggest possible program improvements. , 

They further .stated: : * ' * i 

*V : ^vvfcKfe follow-up can 0 for maintaining' 

a particular course or .program. Likewise^ direct feedback 
ijegarding the worth or worthlessnes^s of certain programs or, 
opurdes can support their retention,' revision* or removal 
. ^ (Wentling and Lawson; 1975v"pt1,26) . 

- • "l:^ " . ■ . ' ■ ' ; -v ' ^^'-^ ■ ' ■ •■' 

'Oliver arid Elson (1973, p.^67) In a' follow-up of- former Virginia vocational 

agriculture students, felt student" foUpw-iip studies were important* to keep * ' 

programsf"... in tune with changing conditions in the world of: work." After 

completion ,of a follow^^up of graduates of a two-year agricultural mechanics . 

program in Illinbi's, Huber and Williams I ^ - . ^ 

- A follow-j»p study of graduates :^s one source of data that 

can be useful in eval^aating a curriculum. It fcay not 
provide immediate answers regarding the ef^ 
■ program, 'but .it' does yield ir^for^^ 

product that"^ is essential for ^continuous evaluation (Huber ^ ' " ? / . 
\ and Williams, J9Z'1,1.P- ;194). ^ . " ; ■ 

,Some questions that possibly- 'cari be answered th^^^^ fplloW-up :study of ' 
agricultural education gradi^ates are: ' ^ ■ j ' 

1 . Has the program keptvpace with, the t|chnologica.'l changes that , have 
'occurred silice theTiast follow-up? " / ' 

^ ■■■ : ' ■ , ^ ■ •■ ^^-f-' - ■ 't ■ • .. 

2. ' Is the program meeting the deniands of employers,, both in educatior^. and 

in ''industry?' v • : : - ■ ' -' .. 

3. Can improvements be,. made inj the cur.riculum re'quirements for g^^ • 
to^get the courses !tl)at ape' needed? ' / . ' 

U. Is the student teaching experience yielding /realistic atid positive 
-Viewpoints regarding tHehigH' school yoqatipnal/agrtpultiire teaching 



poditloh?^ 

The lc>;a Stbte Univorsity Agrloultural Education Department rtao'ao'ono 
of Its missions to prepare persons to teaoh vocational agrioulturo,in high 

schools. Administrators of the program realize there are numerous qareer 

■ ♦ • . ^ . ^ •'■-»»■,■,• ■. ' 

alternatives for agricultural eduoation grpduatds. In fact, an Iowa Stat|9 . 

Pniverfijity Agricultural Education brochure explains 'th^t there are more 

opportunities in the agricultural education program other than teaching high 

school vocational agriculture. The brochure states: - 

Graduates of this program have ample opportunities fpr 
employment - whether they decide to teach or to pursue a 
related agricultural career. Currently about 60 percent 
of the loWa State 'graduates in Agricultural Education 
' become teachers of agriculture. Some graduates enter 
farming, extension, or government service. Otherb go 
. into agribusiness, particularly in the areafs of 

agricultural finance, sales and public relations 
, ^Agricultural Education, 1980, p. 1). 

Numerous studies have been conducted on why vocational agriculture 

teachers leave the teaching profession, why some agricultural education 

gr'aduates flecide not to teach, arid why ethers elect to 'make teaching a 

life-lcng professional career. All three groups were examined in this 

follcw--uip study. With theMnformation received from the graduates the 

Agr^^icultural Education Department can se^k to mak6 curriculum changes 

necessary *to make the vocational agriculture teaching jprofession more^ 

attractive to high schobl arid undergraduate college students. 

/: The Agricultural Education Department has conducted earlierjstudies cf 

Its graduates, buV the last .follow-^^ in 1965i wjien - 

Hberner studied the Jan^^ graduates. , This study ' 

beganrf^'with "the July 1 , 196^ graduates and continued thro.ugh December 31| 

1p8l. The;<5ecislon was msfde. to end with December 198t graduiates because 

they had been in tlie work force over one^^ar and shpuld be able to provide 

more valuable and pertinent information than more recent graduates. 



; , Pu^poflfi of the study 

. The purpoae of thlis otudy (Chiz'ek, 1983) waa to follow-up tho alutnnl ,of 
the lowp atate Urilveralty AericulturaX. Education ourrloulura who graduated 
during the period of Jujly 1; 196^ through Dooomber 31 1 1981, ; , » 
The objeotiyes of the study were: \ ^ 

1, To identify the present employment 'status of Iowa State Univoroity 

agricultural education graduates from 196^1-81. 

■ . ■ ' '.. ■, ' •' ■ . . .:. . , , . , • .. •. . . , ■ .. ' 

V 2* To identil^.t^ 

teachers to enter fi\nd thdn leave the teaching profession. 

3. To identify.the most influential factors for agri<iultural education 

graduates to decide not to teach. 

To identify the most influential factors for teachers of vooational 
agriculture to 'enterj^and remain in teaching. 
5. To identify the graduates' perceptions' o'f the adequacy of trj^lning 
5. and artount of 'cpursework required in the lowtf State University.^ " 

Agricultural Education duryrvLculum. . 
/6. To identify the'graduates' perceptions of the student teaching 

program and related experiences in agricultural education. 

■ . ■ ■ * 1 . ■ • 

' . ■ • ■ ' ► , ■ ■' . * • • ! •. - 

: » . • •■ . . . , : • ■ • -. ■ ■ 1 

>. , ;/ ' Hypotheses to be Tested. < ^ I * 

- All graduates in the study were grouped by their experience in, t^achiQg 
vocational ag>"iculture: those agricultural education^raduates^whd 
no£-to teach, those who taught vocational agriculture and subsequently left 
the teadhing profession arid, those who entered teaching ^and were c^tinuing 
to teach vocatipnal agricultures Tjie following null hypotheses wer^ tested^ 
No -significant difference exists ^amorig the three groups 
f. AgrJteultUral background before, entering college. ; V!^* 



^. High school vocational agriqulture and. FFA.^backgrou^|!?^^ . 
3. Characteristics of present occupation as measured by: 




a.. Numbor of mbntha to earn aalary^ 

bf Average, numbor of nlghta per week apenb on Job-related dutleoi 



' V ami 



o/ Houra per wej9k oporit on Job duties. 1/ ' " '(| / 

■ ■ ■ . \ . V ! v.^ ' ■ ■ ' ■ / > / ^ ■ > 

^. . Distanoe of present einplpyment from parenta** or oDousea^ parents 

" S • ' ' . \ ' • • ' • ' ' ' * • ^ . 

. home, ■ •> \ ' ^ . ' • ' - ' / ' ' ■ . ^ 

5'. ' Peroeptions of the student teaohing program and related 

■f' ' ,J . e)tperienbes. \ . . . . ... ., ■ ^ 

p 7 ^ 6, Peroeptions of^aoademio advising reoeived at Iowa, State University^. 

7. Peroeptions of the 9ffeotiveneaa> of the total agrioultupal 

■■ : j:^ . ' ' A ^. ■ ■ . • . .... ■ 

, eduoation undergraduate program as preparation for first and 

' . present employments^ i * . 

8, Perceptions of/^e adequaoy of trafning reoeived in the 
agricultural eduoation ourrldulum. 



RELATED LITERATURE ' 

"^he Agricultural Education Department at Iowa State University has 

' ■ . . * . ■ ■ 

conducted ia numb'er of research studies using responses from graduates. The 
earliest study was by Knox'^ M939) who looked at the occupational experiences 

■ ■ ■"■ ■ ■•■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ - 

of 325 rten who qualified lio teach vpcaJtional agriculture at Iowa State 

•• • • • 

College between 1923 and 1938. The reason this study started with graduates 

,in 1923 was because the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 did not become effective 

until' ^'1^1 8 meaning there were rid fpur-year graduates it>^ agricultural 

education who qualified under, the Smith-Hughes Act *un til 1922, Knox found 

80.'.7 percent- of tjie 325 graduates had previously taught vocational 

a^ricultux*e'or.Vere still teaching this subject in 1938. Ninety-five 

percent of the persons *in the study were teaching vocational agriculture or 

, ■ I. . ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

were employed in other occupations for which they apparently had been 

prepared* for by their college training ad& experience as teachers. OniV ^ 
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fivo pyroont woro eitjployod in ooo'upBtlona'olaaalWod ^^oa other tHan oduoation^ 
or tt^rioultui^^ in ttd^Wonj ho indloaUdJbhajt only 'il6 poroont had never 
taught vcoatioWl agrioultura/., He j^^lao found, that tha*oooupational * 
diatritjutlon fiPew wider aa 4^he length off^t'lme ainoe flfualifying to toa9h 
inoroaaed. Of thoae qwallfyi^ from 19^3 to 1927 1 20.7 percent wore eng;>«3d; 



In toaohihg}' of t^ho 1927 to ,1931 graduatioa, 30.6 poroont worQiU)fliohing;^f 
the qualifiers from 1931. to I935i 5&.7 paroent were teaching yooptional' 
agrioulture.;-and of the 1935 to 1938 group/ 86.8 percent werei in the ' 
occupation of teaching vocational agriculture in 1938. Over fortiy-throe 
percent of iill graduates froip ' 1923 to 1938 were stilT teaching in 1938. 

Roineba.ch (195-1) attempted to develop a formulV for predicting 
permanency in teaching for college studcgits qualiXyipg to teach vocatioPial 
agriculture by using information about student's farm experience, college 
extracurricular activities,, sohollastic aptitude and ^oatiemic achievement. 
He" included I8j*graduates at Iowa State College who qualified to teach 
vocational agriculture ^r6m*1 9^8 thr It was indicated that the 

study was conducted because some students qualifying in this field foUnd 
^themselVes without either the personal traits or the interest needed for 
permanency in\teachlng vocational agricultTire. The two criteria used in the 
investigation were: (1)' years spent in agricultural education related work,*- 
amr more specifioaldy (2) year^ spent teaching .vocatiopal agriculture, 
including teaching veterans in the on-farm training program; Non^ of the 
variables tested yielded significant bisertal correlations with either of 
the criteria. The attempt to predict permanency in teaching for college 

students qualifying to teach vocational agriculture 'was unsuccessful. 

. • . (■ 

Bell (1^0) conducted 'a study of agricultural education graduates for 

the years 1938 t^ 19^9 from Iowa State College. The purpose of his st;idy 

was to identi^ different characteristics among .graduates who had^entered 

* *v ■ . - 

and remained 'in td&ching vc^cational agriculture, and those who had not . . 



ontorod or hAd ontored but hcid not nomainod In toaohlng* Hid found 92*'i « 
poroont of tho roopondonto^Werb In oooupi&tlonfl rclatod to agrloulturo 6r 
eduoatl(on. He ^furyfor found that ^ndlvlduala who had, mora nonfarm work 
QMporlonqe prior to graduation wero mora likely to atay In teaohlng. No 
algnlfloan^ dlfforenoaa ^were found when the atudont'a rfoblalon to enter 

toaohltig wa8\ compared ^wlth yeara of 'UtI oxporlonoop high aohool vooatlonal 

' - \ 
* agriculture, or fathered oooupation. 

Bell (19^0 Kalao identified reaaona that ma> have influenced vocational 

^ ^ ' \ •■ ■■ - * •■- ■ • - ^ , 

agrlcultiare *ln8trUctora* to ohahge from one vooatlonal agriculture teaching 

position to another^ Reaaona given in his study included: 

(1) hlgher^^^alary in another school; (2) new location 
provided "better opportunities fo^;* developing other 
intereata; (k) 'department budget and equipment 
inf^dequate; {\) df sired a different type of farming 
area; (5) expected to carry too many classes and other 
school actlyltiW; (6) could not devote full-time to 
agriculture; (7 )\ family influence, wife, or other; and 
(8) living in an\uhdesirable* community - too small 
(Ball, 1950, p. 53)1. 

Rhea, (1953) studied presei^t situs' and opinions of alJ. graduates in 
agricultural durricula at Iowa Vtate College from 1932 to 1952. Included in 
his population were 551 agricultural education graduates. He found that 300 
of the ^459 agrJ^^tural educuation ^Respondents became teachers of vocational 
agriculture y^imMeHlately after graduation. In 1952, however, only 167 (30.3 
percent) of all graduates were still teaching vocational agriculture. 

Iti 1965, Hoerner ^1965) studied the employment factors related to 
agricultural education pf\ 162 students graduating from Iowa State 
University from January 1, iV(}0 to July 1, 196H. He observed that 570 

graduates (55.8 percent) entered, teaching directly after graduation from 

' \ ^ \ - • ^ ^ 

college. A total of 654 (6V.0 percent) of the graduates had taught 

vocational agriculture:^ Only 186 0,8^2 percentT^I^^^ 

were^, still teaching in 196^4. ' Thirty-sixNpercent *of the graduates never 



tought voQotAonftl. aeriouXturo. Faotora fiaving the groateat influonoe on the 
graduateio deolalon to entor thelf" riret'dtnployinant aroa werei ^faU best 
trolnod, working oloaely.wlth people, freedom. and Independence of the 'job, 
and «|alary. Alao identified were the rapat influential faotora on the ' 
gpaduato'a dooiaion to ^ntor their eroployraont area, thoao faotora were: 
folt boat trained > froodoiQ and indopendonoo of the Job, aalaryl working || 
<ll2sa^ with pooplo, opportunity for advanoorooAt, and aoourity, 

f^rpohlloh (1966), in a follow-up ,atudy ofJIoernor^a reaoaroh, looked at 
faotora rolatod to why Agripultural Education Program graduatea from Iowa 
State University decided not to teaoh or decided to enter and then leave tho 
vocational agriculture ttllohing profeaaion, Hla otudy included 823 
gtiiduates during the 19^0-196^ period who had decided not to enter teaching 
or had entered and' left vocational agriculture teaching. Froe^lich's study 
revealed inf^fnatiojn lhat there was a slowly irioreaaing percentage ofs 
graduates who never entered the vocational agriculture teaching profession. 
Only five percent. of the 19^0 graduates did not enter the teaching^ 
profession,, whereas, ^7 percent of the ^96H graduates did not enter the 
teaching field. ^ ' ♦ 

A study conducted by ^Phelps (1969), involving all 2^*0* Iowa vocational 
agricuLturte instructors, identified reasons why vocational agriculture 
teasers remain in the teaching field. Two of the major objectives of the 
study were to determine this background and professional attitudes of the 
vocational agriculture teachens. With this infor;nation available, it was 
hoped that high school and college counselors would be more effective in 
selection of future vocational agriculture teachers and local apd state 
administrators might be better able to plan, supervise, and administer the 
vocational agriculture programs in the state of Iowa. He listed the 
following procedures toxiroprove the ''number of prospective teachers who enter 
the profession and the tenuir*e of employed teachers: • 



(1) provide QomnuniOBtlon materiulo ne^dod to or«9t<» 
uddltlonaXanUreot in voootloMl agrJ^ouUurQ Uaohing} 

(2) provldo ffior.f orr-oampua graduttU oourdesi (3)/ v 
provid#9^^^^^>^^^^ ft00l9tfiino« to th« vooational ^ 
ogrioulturo Inetruotorj W provide Inoroftoed ^ 
fiupervlalon and oounsaline aorvloea oapaolbUy for ttia 
inatruotora with abort tenurai (5) provide inotrgQtional 
matarlala and rouourooa for the toaohorot and (6) 

. provldo inatruotora with taohnioal opaolaiiata for 
aaaiatanoo in oonduoting both tha day and poat high 
aohool programa (Phalpdi 1969i P«63)« . 

A roviow of iitorature rbvoalod^th^t no oomprohonolvo follow-up of Iowa 

Stato Unlvoralty agricultural eduoatior) graduated had been conducted alnoo 

196^1. To bring the foliow-»up of graduate up-to-^ the deoialon waa mad© 

tP gather informattoo bpglnning with the Sumnior^ 196M graduatoo. 

METHODOLOGY ^ 
The primary purpose of thia atudjf was to follow-up graduates of theT^^ — 
Agricultural EdMcation program Iowa State University from July 1, 196^1 
through December 31, 1981. To accomplish this purpose the following methods 
and procedures were employed. 

■ ■ ' ■ 

. ' ^ Design ^ i V 

' The design for this research project was a descriptive survey. Borg 
(1981, p. 129) simply described descriptive research as "... aimed at 
describing the characteristics of subjects of the science." Ho further 
stated that research in education and the related behavioral sciences is 
much newer than the natural sciences. This being the case, much of the 
early work in a new science is descriptive because it is necessary to know., 
the characteristics of the> Subjects before trying to study more complex 
res^^ch questions. He concluded " ... descriptive research is important to 

education" (Borg, 1981, p. 129). 

• ■ ■„ f 

. • ■ . ... }m 

T Population and Sample. H"^^'" \ 
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The population and aanple for thle study inoludsd the 680 Qaohelor of 
So ienoe' degree graduates from, the Iowa State University Agrioultural 
B^U/Ootlon progrAOi from July 1| 1964 through Oooombor 31 » 1981* « 

The nmpU fotV the study inal4iidcid tho ontlr^ population (oennud) of y: 
Dftoholor of Soionoo dogf^^ graduateci in Agrloultural Eduottion from Iowa 
State UtUvormty /rofo July 1, 196*1 through Deo§mb^r 31 > 1901* All graduatti^fl 
woro oont a quootlonnalro Ino^uding thooo with foreign addroaoos* It waa 
•folt that if thla atudy waa^to ropraoent tho entire population^^o^ 
the whole population ahould have an opportunity to reapend to the 
queatlonnalrjOi however^ no reaponaes/Vero received from any»9^ the aeven 
graduated with foreign addreaaoa* It waa found three graduated in the 
population woro doooaaod, thua, the total number of gr^duatea aent 
queationnairea waa actually 677. 

For the purpooe of thla atudy the '*graduatea were grouped aooordlng to 
their oxperienoo related to the teaohing of vocational agriculture: those 
graduatea who deoidod not to teaoh^ the graduated who t^yftt vooational 

agriculture and aubsequently left the teaohing profeaaioh, and graduatea who 

' \ * - ^ ■ ■ 

entered teaching and wore continuing to teach vooatit>nal agriculture. 

" "N^ Ina-trumentation 

The questionnaire waa developed by the reaearchpr; queaticnar vi(|re ^ 
acloctcd and modified after revUewing studies conducted by Hoern^jr ^1965)'i 
Knight and Bender (1978), and Peterson ' and Rabideau (1981)* To*eqsure the 
validity of the instrument, professors* from the Agricultural Education, ♦ 
Agricultural Engineering, and Research and Evaluation departments plus 
graduate students in agricultural erfOpation reviewed 4nd provided useful ^ 
comments to blarify the components of the questionnaid^* Changes/ in the 
questionnaire were made based upon the suggestions received* 

The final questionnaire consisted of seven sections of information* 



Sebtlon one waa designed tJo gathier informatioi^ix^ 

me background j . and first;- and present employmint inforv:^0Qn* . Section ; two 
was developed to 1 " 
■\left the vocational* a«r^io^^^ profession, whpoxher graduates 

.decided not to eritet* the teaching profession after comple^pg: the 
agricultiirialieducation program^ and- remained in* 

• teaching. Questions in section three requested , information from 'graduates ; 
^-^on college experiences dnd background while at Iowa State Uriiversity. -. 
•Section four was designed to collect information on how beneficial the 

.. . ., .. .. - ,• ■,• ■■ .-• ■ - • ■ . V" ■ . ■ . , ■• •■ •■ 

student teaching experience was in preparing the graduates for their present 
occupation. In section five graduates were asked to rate the effectiveness 
of the" academic adVif^ing they received in th,4 agricultural education 
undergraduate program at Iowa State University. Section six asked graduates 
two questions concerning thirteen skill areas which were considered relevant 
to their educational training. "Ihe first question in section six^asked . 
graduates to indicate their perc(!ptio|i of the adequacy of training received 
in the thirteen sfclll areas usingVa-^atingsca^ where: 1 = poor, 2 = fair, 
3 =. average, ^ = good, or 5 = excellent. The second question asked the 
graduates to indicate if they felt the number of credit hours required in aX 
given skill area iahould be decreased, maintained, or increased. The 
purposes of the questions in section seven werVto identify how the 
graduates made contact with their first employer and to ide/itifV the highest 
level of education achieved by the graduates. ' 

; Data Gollectibn 

• ' - . . ■■ ■ ■ • ■ . ' .-' - ' "•- ■ • ■ • ' . ' 

. . Names and addresses Of the gi^aduates were obtained from the Iowa State 
Uni^lilsity Alumni Office. ^!^^^^A^^ explain the 

purpose and importance of the study. The questionnaire_ and cover letter 

: "\:'' • ' ' -'"r 

were mailed with a stamped : self-addressed outside cover Sheet. Three weeks 



after the initial maill^^ questionnaires had bee^ 

returned. At that time a postcard reminder- was mailed to the nonrespondents 
(pee' Appendix ) • By February 1 5 , 1983^^^^604^ per^cen t o^?/ the Vitist ruments' had 
been returned. Two follow-up raail4.ngs were made to the nonrespondents..^ 
Three months after\the "initial .mailing the return was 539 or 79.62 percent 
of the graduates participating. An informal assessment of the 
non-respondents by telephone indicated the non-^respondents were not * . 
different from the respondents. , 

i; . • ^ ** 

Analysis of Data 

^ ' ^ ' ^ . ^ • . ' 

The data collected from the gr:aduates were coded, key pundfied and 
nalyzed at the Iowa State University Computation Center. The data were 
anajjlyzed usir^ the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences (SPSS) (Nie 
fet al. , 1975). the following sub J«programs were used: FREQUENCIES, 
CROSSTABS, BR6AKD0WN,:0lJElffAYj and PEARSON ^C^^ 

The SPSS subprogram FREQUENCIES was used to obtain means arid standard/ 

"■ ' ' ■ ■ "'-^ ■ . "::vV" ■■■■ ■■. ;■' ■ ■ /. • / ;^ , 

deviations for selected graduate ch^racterisitics and perceptions . SPSS^ 
subprogram CROSSTABS was employed t6 compute the frequency diatributipiri 
among the three vocational agriculture teaching experience groups, 
CROSSTABS was also used to develop frequency distribution tablesyfor 
selected factors among the fourteen employment areas in which ^j^duates arfe 
employed. 

\ The graduates* perceptions of th^ adequacy of trainli^ at Iowa 

State University and most influential factors in choosi^ their occupation 
were compiled using the SPSS subprogram BREAKDOWN. The SPSS subprogram 



ONEWAY was used. to analyze the mean responses of the/three vocational ^ 
agriculture teaching experience groups in their perceptions of the adequacy 
of their training, benefit of the student teaching experience jand their 
agricultural background before entering college. The subprogram PEARSON 



CORR was used to analyize the relationships ^^^b^^ selected characteristics 

and the perceptions of graduates regarding the adequacy of training they 

received. '-'"^ ■■■•••/;•■•■ 

-■. •./'/•'•'■• '■ ■- ''■■\. ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ , rl'.-' ' .. ■■■ ■ ■-, . . ■ ■;. •.■ 

;■/- ''■;■•" ''["^j ' SUMMARY OF fesULTS AND CONCLUSIONS | /: / ^''-'y^'^Jr 

The most influential persons on the graduates' decision Jko a 
college were: the graduate's father or guardian, graduates' own idea, 
mother x>r guardian, and vocational agriculture instructor. The persons 
making the greatest contribution to the graduates' dpcision to enroll in 
agricultural education were the vocational , etgridulture instructor and the 
graduates themselves^' Parents were very influential ,in the graduates' 
decision to attend cpllege" but had little influence on the graduates' / ' . 
decision to attend Iowa St^te University or to*enroll in agricultural 
education. The fact that the vocatiorial agriculture instructor had the • 
greatest influence on the "graduates' decision to enter agriculture education 
may be expected because: (1) students in vocational agriculture and FFA 
activities work closely with the instructor, and (2) simii^r results were 
reported by Hoerner (1965) • * 
The need for a college degree in the gra^^tes' desired occupation was 
the most influential factor on their detcision to attend college. Additional 
factors were: expectations 'of others, closeness to college, and personal . 
desire and expectations for further education ^ These influential factors 
were related to the graduates' primary reasons for enrollment a^gjlowa State 
University. which were: Iowa State University was the only agricultural' 
university in Iowa , and Ibwa State University offered agricultural 
education. It may be possible that while deciding on which college to' 
attend, graduate? were also planning to enter an agricultural education 
program which led them to isnroll at Iowa State University. 

Over 63 percent of the graduates had taken additional coursework since 



receiving their Bacl^^ degree including; ^.1 percent who had • 

received their^^Ph.D. degree/ Possibl^ reasons for the high percentage of ' 
graduates cobtihuing their education are 

areas which: are constantly cha^ therefore, graduates |j;h6 we 
vocationar agriculturis maj^wa^^ stay abreast^of/ technical qhanges, (2)^' 

\teachers : ri^ed to maihts^ * • 

certif icateV and i(3) th^ with Iowa 

State Univfersity and other post-secondary instl offering off-campus 

■ courses.. ^■ ■ ■.; . , -..:.>■ 

\ A . large number I 331 graduates ( 6;i '.4!!f) , had entered vocational 
agriculture teaching dired tly ;^f ter graduation . A total of 376 graduates 
(69.85t)'..had taught vocatiojial agriculture at sojne point after graduation 
from Iowa State University . Those' who enterecj the teachi^ 
taught an average ofpj4/1 ''years, While those continui^ to :teach vocational . 

agriculture had a mean tenure of 5.8 years. As would be "€ipcpected, the 

■ ^ . ." \ ■ ■'■ '•■ ; ■.. ■' "o-' ■ ^ -■ .. ' ■■■■ ■■ . "•: 
earlier graduates had more tenure in teaching. In 1982, only 100 graduatea^ 

■ • . ' . . . ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ • 
(I8r65t) were teaching vocational agricu^lture, the. prof ess ion for which they 

■ . ■ ' ' . .' ' ' " . ..- " ■ ■■ ' ■, "•■ '. ■ ' ' ' ' * * 

prepared. \^ 

. These figures and percentages on tenure of graduates in vocational 

agriculture teaching are similar to the findings reported by Hoerner (1965) . 

He found that 64 -percent of the graduates had taught vocational agriculture 

with a mean tenure of 5.4 years. He also .found only 1 8. 2 percent of the 

graduates;! were teaching vocational agriculture with a mean tenure pf 7.0 

years at the time. of his investigation. • c? 

Farming was listed as the 'present occupational area* employing the 

highest percentage (25v6L5t^of the ^cfuates . The next four • pyeaent 

occupational ar^asV^ in descending order, wiSre: vocational agriculture 

teaching, agricultural sales, banking, and agribusiness management. A large 

decrease in numbers of vocational agriculture teachers was revealed* A 



total of 331 p^sons initiallyo enter^ vocational agriculture teaqhing*, and 
only 100 peifiSferi's remained in this' area at the time of study. These' figures 
do not 'refute the belief that the agricUltt^^^ prepares 
persons not only for teaching •vocational^ agriculture but also for many^other . ■ 
■ relatel" tf^cupatibns,' ^ ^ ' " ^":"-'r' \ . ■ ■ ' \ 

Approximately 38 percent of the graduates had heldytWq ful-l-^time 
. positions since graduatioriy whil^ 28.9 percient had held just on# ^full-time v 

jdb, 19.5 percent had held three positions A 6.9 per6ent had held four 

•• ' .>'.-^- ^ 

full-time jobs since graduatioJi, and three percent had heW than four 

positions. This number of job changes was -not unexpected becaus^ many had 

• initially taught vocational agriculture and X^H teaching to' e'pte^^ ,anothqr \ 

, full-time position. ' ^ v ^ 

^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ V- V V ■ ^; 
. 6 ■ - .' J ■ • ti 

" Distance to the parental home^. from the graduates* preisen^fe^e^^ 
— ' location revealed that aimost one third of the gradifetes live'd within ten , ' 

^ ' - miles of their parents and over l6.^p|rceht lived within t^h njilea<pf .'their 

■ ■ ■ / • ■ ■ .'^ . ' -v- ' ■ . ■ V ■ ' . - ^' ^ ■ ■ , - ■ ■■' » \; , ^^ : 

spouses* parents, dver 70 ^rcent of those graduates fg[rming lived within 

' .■•.'■9. ■ ' • ' ' ^- ' . ■ x 

■ 1^4 . ' . ten miles of tbeir parental home, while-only ^bout 18 perceht of tji^ 

gradua-tes teaching vocational agriculture lived within 30 jniles 'of ^their 



Y parents. It appears that graduates ma:^ migrate-- to the parental home ir^he ' 

opportunity is avail,ab]^ev This phenomenoa nay be related^ to the oppprturlity 
to return to the farm<, V . ^ . , 

Graduates .in ail employment areas had a mean num|^er "t)f months worked to 
earn their salary greater thq^n 11 months, except for the other education 
occupations* with a mean^rOf 9.25 months. ^Seventy-nine percent of the 
vocationa]: agriculture instructors had ,a full 12-mohth: contract, while 14 
percent held an l.l'-month contract. 

Farmers and ins^urance agents^pen the ^greatest number of nights on job 



related du'ties, over 2. J5 nights p6r week, while vocational agriculture 

lei 



instructors spent over 2.5 nights per week. That these occupations would 
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require 'the most nights;:,ft^^ pisr week-was^ not uhexpected. . .Fanners .have 
work in both ci?qp. and liVplstock ehterprises that needs to^be done, and^^^ 
insurance agents need to con^^act. persons at home, after the client's work 
dayL . Vocational agriculture" instr^^ ' v 

professiVnai aotiVitf^^ ti^atter^' as j^rt of . their occupation.^ Peterson and' ' 
''^ ' Rabideau O98I ) fiiuhri si^^^^ voc4t4onai^^^^^^^^^ teachers in \ 

' ..Minnesota.'-' . . . ■: , .. , . 

: The mean'numWr of hours^ sp^nt, on t*he job reyeal^^ as a grbup 

across all fourteen employment areas, the average wa;s 51 .2;hours per week. 
Fa^'mers averaged 60 hours arid vocational agriculture instructors avear^ged 
almost,51 hours per week. It- v^as- expected tha\ these tw^oifcciypations would 

V. \ r.--:'-'-^'' -:- ■. : r ?' > ■ N^.'.Vv^* ■". ' " -."^ ' ■ ■ 

' rate n^artb'ev top of the list "mainly because of the nature of thejjr work. 

■ ^ ' .. • - ■• , • . ■ ■ '\- ■'. : ' ■ ■ ^ ■ V ' ' ' ' ' ■ " ■. ■ ' ' 

^ Graduates in the^e professions .c;^n; not drop* their: tools ^a^^ 

V, ^ , . "■■■-^ ■■■ -. ... :, •. " . ; ■ 

return- hcaae to ^it foi^ the next day* s work. The hour^s worked per week were V 
' 'fpund*to be similar to what Peterson and RaMdeau (1981) found in Minnesota 



' and Wlig,t Dillon (19j7^^) observed with Nebraska yoc^tig^ 
-instructors. - , ' . *^ 

The amount of gross ineolS^ by salary ranges f^r the fourteen employment 
\^^?^^£' graduates^was^ the* study . \ Seve'iity-nine per of the 

*^grad!uates emplbyed ^as v6catl6nal agViculttlre instructors*^^ incom^ 

levels in the range of, $16,000 to $25,000 .per. year. Reported salary ranges 

,. ■. ••r . ;■. : ■-■ ■ ' - -.^.-^V^;^' ' 'r'-'''- . ' ' •■ 

for all employment areas excejgJt, grad^te^atu^ 'insurance agents, 

non-?agri|^ultura^^anagem<^^,^ a^ other education occupations, were, higher 

than the rangea^OT*" vpcatiSnai agriclilture instructors.- This fihdi 

. not unexpected because even though salary was not listejj.^ a major facto^ 

in^th% ^graduates* Vecisliin to, enter and/or leave ,vocational^ agr^culti^ex^ 

teaching, i^ is one factor* which must be considered! Teachers of vocational 

agriculture are not staying in the teaching professipn for the, salary; a^ 

.salary was ranked as number 2Uin, the list of reasons they >re continuing ' ^ 




' fcfe^ch vocational'' agricult^^^^ who entered and remained in 

4;eachlng; Hoi^eyer^ instructbrs' are sometimes lured 

to other occupatidnal opportunities wffere tfhe salary Is higher, ^ 
^ V ' vTttf factor most influential' in the^radu\tes' die^cision to- either aot 




enter teacl^^ing or to enteWand *^he;i^ l^^ agrictlitui^e Reaching 

was , • another bEporturii^ macle ' aV^labl^^ of %eachir^ • Tliese other ' /* * : • ; 
opportunities appearetd to be in the^mploymeilt areas of /if arming,, sales, ^ 
^banking and management. , • v / - ^ 

V. Additional tn&luential Tactors on the graduates Jplecision to not enter ^ 
; teaching vocationail agricqlture wpreV ..inade<iuat^|^^^^^^ 

V inadequate salary , nev?r planned on t^achiTlg ahd^d^ stucl^nt ^ ■ 

attitudes* Influential factors on the graduateisV debisibji to eht^^ then/.: 
cleave teaching were.: ' IcJng range, goal i/as dif f^e'nt than teaching yocatfona?l. 



agrlf ultuiije j ipiadequate advanpement oppbrt unities,-^ di^lii^ of student 



attitudes, and^inad'equatetisbhooi administrative support\pn\deci^iogs:i Trie 
factors', ' nevei^T>lannedbn teaching' 'and : long range goal 
than teaching vocational^ agriiculture' , 'suggersts graduat^.3 ;are^usir«^ 
agrictiltural education prbgnam and vocational agriculture teach^i^ ■ 
experienpe as stepping stones tq other employment ai^eas. 

' The most influential fetors in the graduates' decision to enter an 




• remain in teaching vpcational agriculture were: felt teaching effective«e|jQ 

irfbreased aft-er first yjgar, en jpyed working with high school students, 

• ' ■ ■■ ''. ' . . '. * ■ ' 
"enjoyed worlc in th^ FFA, ablility to teach 'areas that are enjoyable, and 

".■.>' c. . ; ■ " ^ ■■■ ' ■ / ■ ■ , . ; 

felt'competent to teach students. The factors having the least degree of 
inflUQfic'e'' wfere: Jglequate salary , socfial status associated- with teachings ^ 
^ compatibility of spouses' career with teaching, home ownership, and spouses' 

' .. ^ ■ ''y'' -v-^ ■ - * ■ . ^ . • . .-■ ■ 

* happiness with fceaching. ^ . ' 

"Comparisons were made of the three vocational agriculture teachihg , 
' experience grolips using one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) to test for \ 
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• -v-'. . . \ ; ■ "■' . ■■ ';■ ■■ ■ • ^ ■ ■ ■ . ., .■ ,' ■ ■ 18^ J 

'ferehcea , in inean responses^ 1^1 hypothesis 1; stated: no significant 

rference exist's amor^ the th»*'ee groups in agricuitural backjgroiind before ' ., 

;ering:9oil&geV ^^l^i^aT pC. 50i».(93.5$)».pf ihe' graduate^^ were i^^red on a 

-•in, while/ 17 "-f^^Jk^ Veered In: a •family'; agriiyisinessv "A* total* of, 32.^^^^ 

of th^r^duates had experience in the ,fl-H Jouth org^^izat^jn * Tihe ' 



il^is'df? 

j .OS Therefore; thWre^ai^^ failed "to Veject null "hypothesis ^1^- ' 

Ise" re^^^svwould j)e expected because graduates had vet^y '.similar " . ^ 
rio&ira^ entering college and tbe'^agricultural . * 

iic@|(ion program. • ^ . v. - \ > ^ 

(iCcomparison rWas made high .s9l^ol^ 

^ional aisricultuVe and FFA backgrounS. Null hypothesis 2 stated: no 
mificant difference-^^^^ ttir^ 'groups'ln high^schqbl . 

cationai agriculture' arjd FFA background .^_/li wa^ revealed that (t6.^ 

: : .• " } ' . /■ .;' / 1 J ,. ""i..;^ ^ ■ ' ' , . . ,'^>-"- :.: \ .... .. . ' ' ■ .. 

the graclUates had taken ^n average oT 7. 33^:«emesters 'of ^w^^ 

riculture while In high schoToK -"Df t'he"J*1i|*s(Su^^^JlOl iiad befen 



tnbers of the Future^Farmers of Americ£^ (FFA^^ for an average 



1,17 years. The ANOVA t^st revealed^hepe wa^ no -"significant ^dif^ 

■; ■ ,, ' -''^^^ 

ong «he groups in semesters of ybcational^^rigu^tij;?!^^^^^^^ in -high 

hobl, but there -was a- significant difference the- .OS^lev^l for the 

, ' ■ ■.. • • ^ ■. » ■ ' ..' , • . ' •■ ^ . • ■. 

mber »pr years of FfA membership. Those .graduates Qontinuing 'to teach 

■ . " ■ • '.'■'^ ■■ • ■ -. 

cationai. agriculture h^d a higher mean nihnbfr of years of FFA membership 

an did the graduates who ^deeided^O n|[^fettter teaf^shing or h^d 'taught and;^^ 

fcsequently le^^te^s^^aching vocational agriculture. This^^lfference iri FFA 

. • ■ . ■■. *'■■■'."'■ , ■'■ ' '■ " *• 

mbership corresponded to one of^JM^e'most influential /actors Tn the 

■■■ ^ • ^ ~ ^.. " ; 

aduates* decisoh.to ent^^ahd remain in vocational agriculture teaching; 

' *^ y • ^ ^- ■ . ■■ ^ ■ ' ■ .■■ • 

i^ was , •enjdyi'work in the FFA». Ont this basis null hypothesis '2 was 

• V Jf^ . ■ ' ■ - ^ ' * -V V ' 

ijedted'as therp was a difference in the groups in reference to vocational 

.. , ■ ' »■■.•'. ■• ^ . 

*■ ..' ' ^» ■ - •. ' " ■ 

;riculture and FFA background. 




■■ ■. ... ^ ^ •/. ; . z ■ 

Null' hypothesis 3 stated: no significant difference exists among the • 

■ »w • ■■ • • • ' .. . *■■■'■■''■■'•■/ 

^ three groups in characteristics of present occupations as^described by: 

a\ MonthB employed tTo earn Salary, - ^ • 

rV • b. Average nights per wee^^ spent oh job related duties, and 
^ o*^ Hoyra jper week; flp^ent^ o^^^ ' 

The F values from thfe analysis of yarianQe^were-^iot' significant for 
Ho3a and Ho3c; therefore/ the null' hypotheses vere^not rejected. The number 



of months employed to earn their salai*y and hours spe^ on. the job per week* 
were not' significantly different among the three groups, HoHeVeri a 
significant difference was found \between those graduates continuing to teach 
vocational agriculture ^nd those graduates 'who ha*d entered vocational 
agriculture teaching and subsequently left. Those contijpuing to teach spent 
a significantly higher number of nights perv week on job related duties, 
This difference majfj be due to the number of after school and evening 
meetings a vocational agriculture instructor needs to attend for Job-related 
activities and professionaJL development. Those graduates who had taught and 
subsequently left- teaching ranked , the two factors of long hours and too many 
meetings to attend, a^^portant reasons why they left teaching. The null 

- hypothesis as stated: * no signi'ficant difference exists among the three 

, " ■ ' ■ . ' ' \ A:^ '■ ■ . ■ ■- - 

groups in characterisitics of present occupations as me^isured by average 

' . - ■ • ■# " . ■ ■ 

nights per week *spent on jobirelat'e^ duties^, was rejected. 

The number of professional organization memberships^ number of 

^full-time occupations and length pf first employment were all found tp be 
significantly different 3mong the three groups. The gradaates who were 
continuing to teach joined a greater number of professional organizations 

^than did the ot-her graduates. There are a> variety of professional 

■ o ■ • ^ y ... . ' ^-v . — . 

orgahizatipns avaiaLablfe to . teachers of vocational agriculture. Even though 

. ' . ■ < f ■ * ' . ■■ - ' ■ • 

» 'membership in professional organizations is voluntary, some teachers feel 

. . " ■ • ■ • '■ ■ ' ' ' • " • '. 

they are expected to join manyaf these organizations. The number of ' , 



full-time occupations and length of first employment were also significantly 

diffelrent between those graduates continuing to teach vocational agriculture 
s, - * L 

and those graduates who decide^^not to enter teaching dr who had entered and 

•i " . • 

subsequently left teaching vocational agri^culturel This finding may be / ' 

.-. .■ v ' ; '. ;• °, _ ; . .. ' ,' ; _ . ■ . ■ 

expected because those continuing to' tel^ one pbsitioh and 

thc^tisnure would be for their those who y 

had taught and left teaching vocational agriculture for another occupation. 
Those graduates who had not entered vocational agriculture teaching may have; 
had iDore full-time occupati&ns and shorter tenure in their first position 
because of promotiotSs and/or required relocations to advance in the 
occupational area. - . j 

A comparison of distance from parents or spouses' parents by graduates 
^ vocational agriculture teaching expierience was conducted. Null hypothesis 4 
stated: no significant difference exists among the three groups regarding 
distance of present employment from parent sT home or hpme of spouses' 
parents. A significant difference was found in the mean distance from the 
graduates' parental home between those graduates continuing to tejel/and the 
Cither' two groups. Vocational agriculture teachers lived clwer to their 
parental home. This iiliay be explained by the opportunity for vocational, ^ 
agriculture instructors to choose an area of the^ state to live and work in 
which they are familiar with and feel they would enjoy. A sizeable number, 
18 percent, of. the graduates teaching vocational agriculture lived within 10 
miles of their parental home. Graduates in the other two groups may be 
employed with firms that place their .employees in areas where they are 

■ ■ ■ V- 

needed, without regard to employees' personal' preference for location. The 
. ANOVA test conducted on the mean distance ih miles from spouses' parental . 
home shovJed similar results, except that those graduates who decided not to 
teach vocational agriculture had a significantly higher mean distance from 
their spouses' ♦ parental home than did those graduates continuing to teach. 
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On this basis, null hypothesis 4 was rejected, 

Null hypothesi^S stated: nd significant differenc^^xists among the 
three groups regarding their perceptions of the student teaching pr^ogram and 
related experiences. THe only experiences or factoVs not significant when 
tested were, to be a coramurtity leader, the ability to speak in front 6f a 
group, and'to set goals and strive tqwards them. An intfbresting note jias 
those graduates continuing to teach vocational agriculture ha^ a \ 
s^nificantly lower mean for the experiences: for work with adults and for 
work with young adults. This was unexpected but possibly a positive resul 
because those gradates in the other tup groups felt stronger about parts of 
the student teaching experience than did graduates who were teaching, , 
meaning they did possibly benefit by student teaching even though they were, 
not teaching at the time of study. Null hypothesis 5 was rejected as there 
was a difference in the means of the three groups based on their perceptions 
of the value of student teaching and related experiences. 

The graduates* perceptions of the academic advisinjg they received was 
examined. Mull hypothesis, 6 stated: no significant difference exists among 
the three groups in perceptions; of the academic advising received at Iowa 
State University. Over 56 percent of the graduates felt the academic 
advising was quite helpful or of great value. Only 4.3 percent of the 
graduates .felt the academic advising was not helpful at all. This finding 
* suggests the academic advisors wefre meeting the felt needs of most graduates 
whether they were planning on teaching vocational agriculture or entering a 
related agricultural occupation. On this basis, the null hypothesis was not 
rejected. 

A comparison was made of the three groups for their mean ratings of the 

effectiveness of the total agricultuMl educatioiy^dergraduate program. 

. Null hypothesis 7 stated: no significant difference exists among the three 
groups in perceptions of the effectiveness t>^^he total undergraduate 



program as preparation for first and present employment. Approximately 70 

percent of the graduates rated the effectiveness of the total program as 

preparation for first employment as good or excellent. The ana/lysis of 

variance test revealed^a significant difference between those ^graduates who 

had entered ami then left teaching ^cational agriculture and those 

graduates continuing to, teach vopational agriculture. Graduates vkjo had 

'once taught had a mean rating of the effectiveness of the program which was 

significantly higher than those who continued to teach. A possible 

explanation may be that Che graduates who had once taught felt they were 

well prepared to enter teaching, ^hile those graduates who were continuing 

to teach felt more could have been done to prepare them. Also, those who 

were continuing to teach had no other occupation to compare their training 

to, and may have felt they needed more preparation, to teach vocational 

agriculture. When the same test was conducted to compare the effectiveness , 

of the total program in preparation for present employment, no significance 

was found among the three groups. This indicates those graduates who had 

* 

not taught or who were former teachers, felt the program was as effective in 
preparing them for their present position as those who were teaching at the 
time of study. This suggeBts the agricultural education program is doing a 
good job of giving Jts graduates a well-grounded education for related 
occupations outside of teaching vocational agriculture but the graduates 
c'otitinuing to teach did not rate th§ program as highly. Null hypothesis* 7 
was rejected as differences were found to exist among the groups in 
graduates' perceptions of the effectiveness of the undergraduate pr^ogram as 
preparation for first and present employment. 

A comparison of the graduates* perceptions of the adequacy of training 
received at Iowa State University was conducted. - Null hypothesis 8, stated: 
no significant difference exists amo;ig the three groups in perceptions of 
the adequacy of training received itf the agricultural education curriculum. 



Signjlf leant mean ratings were found for agricultural economics bet.ween 
* non-teachers and former teachers with the means of non-teachers being 

Jlgplflcantly higher. The nonrteacher group may work with econoD4*<5s ^lore In 

\ • " ' * ^ 

traeir occupations and/or feel that economics were more beneficial to them 
'/ttian former teachers • The other 12 skill areas were not found to be 
signif ibantiiy; dl^ by the three groups of ^graduates. 

Since only one skill area of the 13 yielded d significant difference, null 
hypothesis 8 was not rejected. 

The graduates were asked their perceptions of the amount of coursework 
required in the agricultural education program. Those graduates who decided 
not to teach felt an increase in-the amount of coursework should be required 
in the areas of adult work, agricultural economics, and communication. 
Former teachers indicated an increase in coursework should be required in 
agricultural economics, adult work, program development, methods, and 
communication. Graduates who were continuing to teach vocational 
agriculture felt the amount of coursework should be Increased in the 

following skill areas: agricultural economics, horticulture, adult work, 

■ - * - . 

program development, and methods. Because so many of the agriculture 
professions are surrounded by economics it is not surprising to see a need 
for an increase in agricultural economics for all groups. All three groups 
also recommended an increase in adult work, possibly because ttff)st graduates, 
whether teaching or agribusiness, work'with adults in some aspect of their 
piresent position and wish to have more knowledge related to working with 
adults. Graduates who Were teaching vocational agriculture indicated a 
desire to have more new teaching ideas and techniques to make their work^ 
more effective. On this basis, it is not surprising that graduates 
indicated a desire for an increase in program development and methods. The 
graduates also recommended an increase in coursework in the area of 
horticuljiure. This may indicate that teachers are beginning to modify their 
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♦ * 

programs to accommodate high school students who may desire more 
non-traditional, non-production agricultural offerings, 

. As a total group, graduates felt the^amount of coursework l« the ^ 
thirteen skill areas should be maintained except in the areas of 
agricultural economics and adult work i where increases were indicated as 
being heeijed by^^a^ V 'yy ^ V 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based upon the findings of this study, the followijag recommendations 
are made: 

!• The amount of coursework required, ^especially in the areas of 

•' I. ■ * • ' . 

' ■-■ , ^ «^ . : ■ ■■ • ^ ■• . 

agricultural economics, and adult wo||c should be gxamined to 

^ pdssibly better meet the need^s oMl^icultural education graduates, 

2. The agricultural educationJprqgS^fct Iowa; State University should 
consider shifting from a predomln™;eW^proj?uction agriculture 
format to a more diversified format that also addresses 
non-production areas of agriculture. 

3. The student teaching program and its related experiences should be 
evaluated to ensure that graduates receive a realistic and 

' fulfilling Experience as a vocational agriculture instructor. 
Follow-up studies of the Iowa State University Ag'ripultural 
Education program should be conducted more often Shd at equal 
intervals (such as. five years) so that comparisons may be made more 
consistently among graduates. 
•5. A follow-up of J^hJLs study using the year of graduation ^nd the 
unused collected data. in the analysis should be completed. 
6. Jhe concern for the numjaer of graduates entering the teaching 
profession and the retention of graduates in teaching may be ^ 
over-tcmphasized; some students are entering the agricultural 



education program With no Intention of ever teaching' vocational 
agricultuif^e while other using the program aryi teaching 
experience as stepping stones to meet other career goals. As ^ 
explained in the introduction, the Agricultural Education brochure ; 
(1 9$0 ) suggests ; that 'thevagricultural education curriculum prepares 
graduateia not only teaching, but also 

other agriculturaliy related ci^ The results of this study 

support that statement.. 
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.AddrMs ' ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ ■ ' ' \ ■ ' ' . . ■ ■ ' ^ ' ■ 

If you are no t aelf-empioyed, what la your etnployer'a name and addreaa: 



What agricultural esqperlehcea did you high achool? Pleaae check 

all that apply and c6iq)lete blank8 requ 

ralaed on a farm y 
raised In an family agrlbualneaa ^ i 
vork experience on a f iarm yeara , 

work experience in an agribuslneaa years 

^ FFA member; ^ ' 

■ : ' Greenhand ''W^i^ ■■-v' ^ ' ' ,: ' . • • 

QmptOT^^ ' '' 'X ■■' 

. State Farmer; . w 
' ' ■ American Farnier J ' 

. m-mi .... . * 

4-H member ;^ years ■ . / . - . ' * . ' 

VorAg; semeaters . , 

Other: (apecify) 

Were you eVer enjpioyed as a Vocational Agriculture Instructor? v 
Yes 

If yes, how long were you employed? years V months 

How many different full-time occupationa have you had aince graduating froni Iowa 
State University? . , 



What was the title of your first full-time Job following college graduation? . 
(i.e. , Vo-Ag instructor, Salesman,' Farmer, Loan Officer, etc.) 



What was the length of time in years of your first employment or occupational are 
(Exclude change of school or change within same occupational area.) 

- \' ' ■ years (round to nearest 1 year) J J^'" - 

What is your present gross income? If you are self-employed, what was your net 
income for 1981? 

under $10, 000 
. $10,001 - $13,000 

■ - $ 13 , 001 - $ 16 ,000 

$16.001 ^ $19,000 
' $19,001 - $22,000 
$22,001 - $25,000 



$25,001 
$i8,001 
$31,001 
$34,001 
$37,001 



$28,000 
$31,000 
$34,000 
$37,000 
$40,000 



over $40,000 



3'0 



11. 



12. 



6. How nuiny noMht per ^••r «r« you emplo^d to earn the above aalary? 



29 



7e I work an average of 



nights par week (other than normal day hours) on duties 



directly related to my J of> either at home » office or attending meetings* 

8e 1 spend an average of ■ hours per week on the Job. 

9. 1 life within miles of iny parents. 

miles of my spouse's parents (If applicable). 



10. Which three persons mbsr l Ranklas 1^ 2, 

3^ in order of Influence with 1 iDOSt influentlale. 



a* 

b. ; 

Ce 

d. [ 

e. ; 



Father or guardian 
Mother or guardian 
Vo-Ag Instructor 
H.S. Supte or principal 
High school counselor 
County Extensiotv-Director 



g- 

he 
i. 

J. 
k. 



' A friend in college , 
'! . Relatives other than parents 
j; Own idea 

Spouse/fiancee 

Other (please specify) 



Which three factors most influenced your decision to attend college? 
3, in order of influence with 1 most influential. 



Rank as 1, 2, 



a.' 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e, 

f. 



G.I. Bill 

High School career bay 

Need of college degree in desired occupation 

Offered a college scholarship 

Closeness to college 

Expectations of others 

Other (please specify) ^ 



You will complete only one section of this question. If you taught vo-^g and left 
a full-time teaching position, answer question 12a. If you never t^rught, answer 
questipn 12b. If you are presently teaching vo-ag, answer question 12c. 



12a. If you have taught vo-ag and left a full-time teaching position, indicate how each 
of the following factors affected your decision to leave. Clricle the tiiost appro- 
priate level of Influence for each factor « 

EXAMPLE: a. Dislike teaching .. . w . . . • • 
(In this example/ the factor dislike 
' teaching had some Influence upon the 
decision to leave teaching.) 



a. Long range occupational goal was something different 



b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

g* 
h. 
1. 

j- 



Spouse was not happy with teaching profession. . .« . 

Dlsj.lked student attitudes . . . ^. ' ,^ . . . . 

Inadequate administrative support, backing on decisions 

T6o much paperwork. " . . . :\ . . . . . . . . 

Inadequate preparation on how to teach .. . . . . 

Little or no opportunity to specialize . . . * 

Long hours ;. . . • V v • • • • • • ^ » • ' • • 

Students lacked interest. ... .. . . ^ . 





2 




4 5 

Q 


Level 


of Influence 


ts ■ 


:tle 


r 


Much 

Very 
Much 


1§ 


•H 

1-5 


CO 




2 


3 


A 5 




2 


3 


V 5 


. 1 


2 


3 


A 5 


.^ 1 


2 


3 


A 5 


. 1 


2 


3 


A 5 


. 1 


2 


3 


A& 5 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 5 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 5 


. 1 


2 




4 5 


. 1 


2 


3 


4 5 
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k. Had studehw In.cla^s that should not have been there ^ 
1. Inadequate advancement opportunities. »^ . ./ • • 
m. Too many required extra--curricular activities. . . • 
n. Inadequate facilities, instructional aid^, and ^materials 

^available* . • • • • .• • . • • , • • • « • 
o. . Received iiiadeq'uate assistance frota teacH^r /education , ^ 
p. inadequate technical preparation ^or the pyofessio^i. 
q. Inadequate preparation for organizing and conducting a 
vocatiohai agriculture program. . V» • r'?^* • • 

r • Dlsliked' workihg -7 • 

s. Disliked area* pf state . , • ^ • • * • 

t. Disliked diff<:iplining students. .-/.. '. . WV ; • . . 

u. Too many meetings to attend as a vo-ag instructor . . . 

V, Unfavorable community attitudes toward vocatitinal 

agriculture . ^ • • • • • • • • • • 

w. Too much time required for FFA activities • ..^ . . ^. 

X. Other opportunity was made available oiit of teaching . 

y. Trend toward less emphasis on vocfational agricul'ture . 

z. Other (please> specify') ■ ^ • 

GO TO QUESTION #13. -'^ ' ' 

IF YOU NEVER TAUGHT AFTER COMPLETING THE AGRICULTURAL JpUCAT ION PROGRAM, indicate;; how 
each of the following factors affected your decision npj: to teach. Circle the most 
appropriate level of influence for each factor. ■ "iK^ 

EXAMPLE: a. Dislike teaching . / . . . . . y • • }v 
(In this example, the factor dislike 
'teaching had some influence uipon the 
decision to never teach.) V 



None 


Little 
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5" 


Very 
Much 
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5 ' 
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a. Bad student teaching experience . . . . . \- . . 

b. Never planned on teaching . >s, • • • • ' * 

c. Inadequate salary . . . . . • • • • • • ' • 

d. Msliked student attitudes . ! . . . .. . • • 

e. Too much paperwork. . .. . . ' . • • . > * ^'v • 

f . Disliked teaching certain subjects in vo-ag . .- a* • 

g. Felt inadeq^uate to teach certain subjects . A • '\ • 
-h. Inadequate preparation on how to teach . . . , . . 

i'. Little or no opportunity to specialize . . ■ . ..^ ^* 

j. ' Students lacked : initerest . . • . . . . . ^* • 

k. Inadequate advancement opportiurfities. . ^ . . . J* 

1. Inadequate technical preparation for the profession. *, 

m. Insufficient preparation for organizing and conducting a 
vocational agriculture program. .. . . . . • , • 

h. Inadequate preparation for advising an FFA chapter,.. 
o. Disliked working with high school students; . . . 

p. Disliked dlscii^ning; St -r • ? v • . 

q. Other oppor^E^iitfty was made available out of teaiching . 

r. Long hours .... . . . . . • * . . • • 

sv* Inadequate preparation for teaching adults, . . > . 



• 1 2 
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Level 


of Influence 


5 \ ^ 


Some 


Much • 
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Very ' 
Much 
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;.A 
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;^'a 


.5 


"i : 1 2 
1 2 




L 

:a' 


5 
5 


1 2i 


' ,;-.3 • 


.41 


5 



v# 

y- 

2. 



Trend toward l«s« • • i 

Disliked rigid achbol tctiff^ulii. • , • ... • • . 
Spouse would not have baan happy with taachlfig profession. 
Dlslikad imaga of the taachar in the community » . . • 
Teaching would QOt maet wanted aodal statua 
Disliked being in constant public view • . 
Other (please specify) 




1 
1 
^1 
1 
1 
1 



4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



5 
5 

y 

5 
5 
5 
5 



GO TO (JUBSTION #l3i^ 



12ic. IF YOU ARB PRE£(ENTLY TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE, indicate how each of the 
followlfkg factors affected your declaion to enter the teaching profession and 
remain in it. Circle the most appropriate level of influence for each factor. 



EXAMPLEi a« 



a. 
' b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 

S* 
h. 

1. 

J. 
k. 

I. 
m. 
n. 
o. 

q* 

J 

8. 
t. 
U. 

y. 
w. 



Like working with adult program . > • • • . 
(In this example/ the factor, like working 
with adult program, had some influence upon 
the decision to enter the teaching profession.) 



1 2%@ 4 5 



Level of Itif luehce 



Goal was to teach vocational agriculture . . . . 

Able to share students successes . . . • . . . 
Adequate salary. . ; . . . . • . . ... . . 1 

Spouse is happy with teaching profession ... . 

Adequate administrative support, backing on decisions 
Feel adequate to teach students . . . . . . . 

Able to get students to learn material . . . • . . . 1 
Adequate preparation oh how to teach. . . . • 

Feel ^teaching effectiveness increased after beginning 
teaching . . • • . . . . ; . . • . - ... 

Able to teach areas that* are comfortable . . . . . 

Students interested in vo-*ag . . . ... . . . 

Sufficient facilities and teaching materials . . . . 

Receive adequate assistance from teacher education . • 
Sufficient technical preparation for the profession. • . 
Mequate preparation for organizlng^^^^ conducting a 
vocational agriculture program ... . . . . 

Enjoy working with high school students. . . . . . 

Like area of^ state. . . • . . .. . . ... 

Favorable commuhity attitudes towardigi vocational 
agriculture ......... . i . . . . 

Enjoy working with other community agriculture leaders. 
Able to direct and influence students . . . . . • 

Teaching profession achieves social statua desired . . 



Able to work closely with student's parents 
I ovm my pwri home in this town. . > . . . 
Other (please specify) ■ -■ . • ■.. ■ .. ■. - 



None 


Little 


Some 


Much 


Very . 
Much. 
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Gtf TO QUESTION #13. 
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IS.'/ust the five ^f^^ S*^ by letter that* ha4 the greatopt 

Inf lubnce ut^on your decision to leave/ to never teach, ; or Vemaln teaching. 
Lyttor .(a) greatest influence ani) (o) least influence of the top 5V - 



32 



a, 
b. 
c. 
d. 



1 



1A» What was the one main reason for your enrollment at I.S,U. rather than one of the 
other^'cblleges or universities in IoVa or the U,S»? ^'^.r;.^... - 



d. 
e. 
f. 

8- 
h. 



Proximity g^y;^ 
Lower registration feesw 
Of fared Agricultural; Educatiijn 
A scholarship award ' " ; . t 
I. S.U. academic prominence 
Father/guardiatt^ a graduate /r* 
Mother/guardiart.a grai^uate 
Relatives other '^thiin wf^ent 
were graduates ^ . 



15. What one iperson made the lair f^es^ coi 
in Agricultural Education at I,fi.U.? 

^ Father or g-dardian /\ 
Mother or guardian V 
^ Vo-/^ Instructor • 

H.S. Supt. or Principal V 

. • ■ County Extension Director y' 
College Counselor | / 
* Relative other than pa^rent's 




^* . 
1. 

m. 
n. 

o. 



Only agr icuXtural schoor In loWA ' 
Other family member a graduate 
A friend was a graduate 
A friend was enrolled or enrolling 
Career or Field Day activities , 
Veishea visit , . ■ 

Other (pleade specify) 



button toward influencing ybur enrollment 



a* 
b. 
c* 
' d. 
* e. 
f. 



i h. 
i. 

/ k. 
1. 
m. 



Contact with a ipipllege repreBentative 

Contact with A|V :f;d; staff member 

Friend was a. graduate 

Friend was pr'esehtly enrolled 

Own idea • 0 ' / 

Other (please spe^^ify)/ 



16. What was the one major source of fin 
possible? (Check one) 

_ G.I. Bill 

Parents or guardij 

: • Spouse ■ 
^ Your part-time jof^ 

\ Summer employment 

. . Earnings from Vo-Ag or^-H 



a. 
b. 
c. 

d. 
e. 

f;^ 





lisjLif^pbrt that made your cai;^||^ degree 



Your personal finlttcies (other than 
part-time or summer empioymeht) 
Other family memb'eit a \ ' ■ 

Scholarship awar^|| ^ 
Loan other than tn^^^ mentioned . , 
Other (piease spi|dify) 



17. 



18. 



19. 



How many years were you married while attending I. S.U. to receive ydm^^p^S. degree? 
(Circle one) , V^^. 



0 1 



5 or more 



How many years were you a member of' the 
(Circle one) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6r more 



Ed, Club while attending iVSwU. ? 



How would you classify yourself as to the number of extracurricular activities you 
took part in while attending I. S.U. ? 



a. 
b. 
c. 



more than average 
average / 
less than average 
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'20. Number o£ p«rii«»i d«ptndln8 on you £olc £lt»«ncUl iupport (Include youjgelf) i^t .time 
of B.S. graduation from college? ' ' . .. «■ o£ December 1, I9ff2? , 

21. Relating back to your etudent teaching experience, please read each of the following 
8 tateroenta carefully and indicate how beneficial you feel your etudent teaching 
experience was in prep«rlng you for your present occupation. Use the following scale 
In responding to each Item: * ' ,^ 

I 2 3^4 5 6 ? ? ? ' 

I I I I.I I I I I ■ . 

"No \ Average ^ Great Deal 

.Benefit ^ B^^ of Benefit 

Ainount of benefit sl;fident teaching wee In preparing youJ - 

^ 1. to be a community leader. 

2. for work with adults. 

. 3. for work with young adults. 

^ 4. to speak In front of a group. 

^ 5. to follow authority. . . ; t 

6. to organize your thoughts and Ideas. , ' 

. 7. to become more competent In technical agriculture. 

^ 8. to better utilize time. , 

. . - . 9. to set gioals aftd strive towards them. 

>^IO.f to , accept and carry out responsibility. 

11. In terms of your felt nee^Js, how valuable was the help you received from your\academlc 
advisor? (Cl|(^ck one) ' * * ^ 

a. Great value 

b. Quite helpful 

c. Some assistance " • ♦ 

d. Little assistance 

e. Not helpful at all V 4 

23* ,Pow would you rate the effectiveness of your total undergraduate program as preparation 
^icor your first position after receiving your degree? 

a. " Poor t 

b. Fair 

c. ^ ^ Average . ^ 

d. - Good 

e. Excellent ^ 

24.' How would you rate the effectiveness of your total undergraduate program as preparation 
^ for your present occupation? ^ 

a. ■ Poor 

b. Fair 

c. Average ' „ 

d. Good 

e. Excellent ^ 
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< 29. * In >rl«w of your eollogo and poit«eollosi •xpovloneoi and praaant oooupatldni what • 
ehangaa would you raeomand In tha anoune of vork iraqulrad In tha Agrlculturar 

Bducatlon ptogran In tha following aubjact flalda? Chack tha anount you feel 

ahould ba raqulradt 

How do you rata the edaguacy of training racalvad In thaaa aklll areaa at I.S.U. 
• Altarnatlva raaponaea are (1) poor, (?) fair, (3) avaraga,' ;^4) good, or (5) excellent. 

' Aat. of Work Raq. Atiequacy of Tralhlng 



• ... • . . 

r 


/ 

^ ... 

I 


4^. 

V ... 
2 






/ 


2 




\ 

/ 


/ 
/ 

•v. 

5"" 


* * 'i ' • ' ' 


3 






3 


4 


1. Communication Skills 
(English, 8pesch» 






« 














2. Natural Sciences 

(Cheml'atryt Botany, etCa) 




















3e Social Sclencea 

(Economics, Ck>varnmentt etc a) 


* 


t 


* 
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A. Agriculture Courses: 

a. Agricultural ^Economics ^ 




















be Agricultural Mechanics 






V 














c. Agronomy 




-I 
















d. ^Animal Science 




















e. Horticulture 




















5. AgtlctEtural Education: 

a. Supervised Occupational 
Experience * 














V 

- > 






be Future Farmers of ^^rlca 




















c. Adult Work [; 










c 










d. Methods 




















ce Program Development 





















26. 



In how many professional organizations (requiring dues payment) relating to your 
occupational area are you present^v a member? (Do not Include honorary or social 
organizations.) 

. organizations . 



EKLC 



3k 



2T« Hci^ did you Mka oonCiet with youk' iliVfj^ #Bploytr7 (ChvoU ontV^ 

Colligj of Atrtcaltuga PUcittint SHrvloi ' ' . * 

^» Tiachty PlacwMmt Sigvlco . . 

c# ^ ^ Collagi Counaalor 
d> Antvfd an ad or littlng 

^« ."; V."^ Mada Inquiry raquafilng amployniant ^ 

; Etaployar contaotad^ou 
gt , Frland or othara Infonoad you of tha opportunity 
' Stata amploymant aganoy 

!• ^ Prlvata amploymane agancy ^ 

• J; ^ Othar (apaclfy) > ■ 

k. ' Prasantly In military 

I. ^ Praaently In graduate achool 

Wt ^ Flrit inrploymint I vaa aalf<-*a8ip3loy«d 

28; Vniat advanced dagraa or dagraaa hava you racalvad or h^va In ptograaa as of 
Doctober 1» 19827 Check hlgha at level of advancement or degree completion* 

a. Have not participated In a collegiate graduate program 

* b. Partial requirement for M.S. or M.A. degree 

• quarter hours 
.;j , -semester houra 
€• ^ M»S>> or equivalent received 
d. ____ Partial requirement for Ph.D. or equivalent 
^* Ph.D. or equivalent received 

Specify the area of study and university. 



29. Remarks: « 



30. Check If you desire a summary .of the study. 
Yes 

No ' " ■ 
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